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School Committee, 1897-8 


William A. Breckenridge, Chairman. 

A. C. Thompson, Secretary and Superintendent. 


Superintendent’s Office: —High School Building. 


Office Hours : —8 to 8.30 

William E. Hall, 

William E. McDonald, 

Charles E. Fish, 

William A. Breckenridge, 

C. H. Hobbs, 

Frank A. Ruggles, 


m. daily, 9 to 11 Saturdays. 

Term expires 1898 

“ “ 1898 

“ “ 1898 

“ “ 1899 

1899 

“ “ 1900 


Regular meeting of the School Committee at 3 p, m. on the Monday before 
the last Friday of each month. 

Bills :—All bills must be in the hands of the Superintendent on or before 
the above day. 


TRUANT OFFICERS. 

O. W. Studley, 

John P. Eastman, 

William Praire, 

John F. Human, 

C. E. Shumway, 

JANITORS. 

H. L. Gray, 

William Praire, 

H. T. Bishop, 

C. E. Fuller, 


Depot 
Depot 
Three Rivers 
Thorndike 
Bondsville 

Depot 
Three Rivers 
Thorndike 
Bondsville 



Calendar 


SCHOOL YEAR, 1898-99. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Winter term began January 3, 1898 ; ends April 1, 1898. 

Summer term begins April 18, 1898 ; ends July 1, 1898. 

Fall term begins September 6, 1898 ; ends December 23, 1898. 
Winter term begins January 2, 1899 ; ends March 24, 1899. 
Summer term begins April 10, 1899 ; ends June 30, 1899. 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

Winter term began January 3, 1898 ; ends April 1, 1898. 

Summer term begins April 18, 1898 ; ends June 24, 1898. 

Fall term begins September 6, 1898 ; ends December 16, 1898. 
Winter term begins January 2, 1899 ; ends March 24, 1899. 
Summer term begins April 10, 1899 ; ends June 23, 1899. 

VACATIONS — HIGH SCHOOL. 

April 2 to April 20 ; July 2 to September 6 ; November 23 to No¬ 
vember 28 ; December 24 to January 2 ; March 25 to April 10. 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

April 2 to April 20 ; June 25 to September 6 ; November 23 to 
November 28; December 17 to January 2; March 25 to April 10. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Saturdays, February 22d, April 19tb, May 30th, Labor Day. 



The School Committee’s Report. 


To the Citizens of Palmer: 

The School Committee beg leave to present the following report of 
the schools of the town for the year ending March 1st, 1898. 

To a superficial observer perhaps no perceptible difference would 
be seen in our school system from one year to another. The pupils 
go to school in the morning, take their luncheon at noon, and return 
to their homes after school hours. 

If, however, one enters the school rooms in September, he will see 
that changes have taken place. The Senior class of the High School 
have completed the course of study and have received their diplomas 
of graduation, some of them entering higher institutions of learning, 
others preparing for varied duties of life. Promotions have been 
made from one grade to another according to the rank of the pupils 
in scholarship and deportment, as determined by the class teachers, 
the lowest grade being filled by the little ones who are just beginning 
their school life. 

Looking more closely into the system of school work, one finds 
quite a difference from year to year. Less physical force and more 
of moral power is being used in the management of the pupils. 

The schools are in a great degree what the teachers make them. 
The accommodations may be ample, the supplies abundant, the su¬ 
perintendency effifient, still, if the teachers are not adapted to their 
work, the schools will be comparatively a failure. 

It is gratifying to see that our teachers are making child nature 
more of a study. A better acquaintance with a child and his sur¬ 
roundings will greatly aid in controlling that child. Children are 
quick to see whether a person understands them and sympathizes 
with them. 

No one who has not been a teacher can begin to realize what a 
strain upon the nervous system a teacher with forty or fifty pupils 
day after day is called to endure. 
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Teachers need the hearty support of parents and all others who 
can give them assistance. 

Those teachers are generally the most successful who so plan the 
school work as to keep their pupils busily employed. Idleness in the 
school room is indeed the parent of mischief. While the teachers, to 
a great degree, may be held accountable for the management of the 
schools, they are not wholly responsible for the kind and number of 
subjects that the pupils are required to study. 

It is wonderful with what implicit confidence parents give to others 
the planning of a course of education for their children. This confi¬ 
dence should not be violated by educators w^ho may have some hobbies 
which they would like to have tried in the schools. Much precious 
time of the pupils has been wasted by unsuccessful experiments in the 
school room. 

Not many years ago English Grammar was banished from some 
schools and what was called Language Lessons was substituted in its 
place. This change was of short duration, for it was found that it 
w^as not the fault of the Grammar that pupils did not write correctly, 
but because the pupils in their compositions did not obey the rules for 
correct writing as laid down in the Grammar. 

Spelling books were also condemned and perfect spelling was ex¬ 
pected to be gained wholly by written exercises. This change did 
not last long. Instead of an improvement in Orthography, it became 
a question in some colleges whether to admit certain pupils on ac¬ 
count of incorrect spelling. It was found that the ear as well as the 
eye aids in learning to spell, and that the spelling book should have a 
place in school wmrk. 

Another change in the form of penmanship is being tried in many 
schools. No one questions that legibility is an important factor in 
penmanship. Any form must be written well in order to be legible. 
That the vertical is a natural method would seem doubtful when we 
see that teachers have to struggle to keep their pupils from writing 
backhanded. Pupils are expected to be taught in the schools what 
will be of the most benefit to them in after life. Whether the verti¬ 
cal method can be written as rapidly, or is as graceful in form for 
general correspondence between ladies and gentlemen, should be well 
considered before the pupils are obliged to leave school. One thing 
is certain, no one can write the slanting form successfully with the 


“go as you please” manner of holding the pen that is seen in schools 
that are using the vertical method. 

In many ways our schools are far in advance of the past, especial¬ 
ly in teaching pupils to observe the works of nature arouud them 
and to describe by writing or drawing what they have seen or heard. 

Frye’s Geographies have been substituted in the place of Warren s 
Geographies, which had been used in the schools a number of years. 

During the year the study of vocal music has been introduced into 
the schools. Shakespeare says : 

“The man that hath not music in himself. 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 

If to any degree these evils can be prevented by the study of music in 
our schools, the money paid out for instruction will be well spent. 
The committee think they have been fortunate in securing the ser¬ 
vices of Miss J. y. Cantwell of Monson, who has shown a good de¬ 
gree of tact and ability to interest the pupils in their singing exer¬ 
cises. 

The committee would recommend that the sum of $400 be raised 
and appropriated for musical instruction and supplies. 

CHANGE OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

For some reason. Palmer is a favorite place for school officers from 
cities to visit when they want a superintendent or good teachers. 
Chelsea induced our worthy superi itendent, Mr. W. H. Small, to 
accept the superintendency of schools in that city. Brooklyn took 
our science teacher and gave her quite an increase of salary. 

To fill these positions the committee had no slight task. Sixty-five 
applications were made for the office of Superintendent. It took con¬ 
siderable time to read the volumes of testimonials which these appli¬ 
cants presented. After careful consideration the committee unani¬ 
mously decided to elect Mr. A. C. Thompson to the position of Super¬ 
intendent of Schools and Principal of the High School. 

Mr. Thompson is a graduate from Yale College and had had expe¬ 
rience in High and Normal School work. If a good beginning is an 
indication of success, the committee think they have made no mistake 
in the choice of Mr. Thompson. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Most of the school buildings are in good repair. The outside of 
the Thorndike and Three Rivers buildings should be painted. The 
committee would recommend that three hundred dollars be raised and 
appropriated for that purpose. 

The Grammar school building at the Depot village has been con¬ 
demned by the state inspectors for lack of proper ventilation. Plans 
were made and estimates received as to the probable cost of a system 
of ventilation, but the estimated expense proved to be so great that it 
was thought to be unwise to spend so much on an old building. 

The sanitary arrangements at this building are wholly inadequate 
and unsuitable to meet the needs of the pupils. 

Another difficulty has pressed itself upon the committee during the 
past year. 

The number of pupils has so increased that another class room is 
absolutely needed in order that proper work may be done by the 
pupils. 

The committee believe it would be folly to attempt to enlarge or 
remodel this building. In their judgment it would be far better to 
do as was done at Bondsville and Thorndike, sell the old building 
and erect a new one in its place. 

To meet the immediate want of school accommodations at this vil¬ 
lage it is recommended that for the coming year the sum of three 
hundred dollars be raised and appropriated for the purpose of provid¬ 
ing an extra class room with the needed school furniture and supplies. 

Mr. C. D. Fuller, who at the last March town meeting was elect¬ 
ed a member of the School Board, declined to serve. At a joint 
meeting of tlie Selectmen and School Committee Mr. W. E. Hall of 
Bondsville was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy. 

The committee regret that, on account of removal from town, Mr. 
Hall, who has served very acceptably on the committee, has been 
obliged to sever his relation as member of the School Board. 

The committee desire to express their thanks to the citizens of the 
town for the appropriation of the money needed to meet the expenses 
of the schools during the past year. 
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To support the schools for the coming year it is recommended that 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars be raised and appropriated, to be 
divided as follows : 


Teachers’ salaries, 

$13,700.00 

Contingencies and Superintendent, 

900.00 

Fuel, 

1,500.00 

Text books and supplies, 

900.00 

Repairs, 

500.00 

Janitors, 

1,000.00 

Transportation, 

1,100.00 

Drawing, 

400.00 

Total, 

$20,000 00 


The followino' special appropriations are also recommended : 
Painting Thorndike and Three Rivers build¬ 
ings, 

Providing extra school room, with needed 
furniture and supplies at Depot village, 

Insurance of school buildings, 

Musical instruction and supplies, 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. A. BRECKENRIDGE, 

CHAS. E. FISH, 

W. E. MCDONALD, 

FRANK A. RUGGLES, 

C. H. HOBBS, 


$300.00 

300.00 

300.00 

400.00 

1 

[ School 
I Committee. 



Report of Superintendent of Schools. 


To the School Committee of the Toivn of Palmer :— 

Gentlemen : — The first report of the present Superintendent of 
schools, the fifth in the series, is herewith respectfully submitted. 

It is my purpose in this report to review, in as concise a way as 
possible, what has been accomplished in our schools during the past 
six months, and to give such statistics as are at hand relative to the 
last school year, which closed before my connection with the schools. 

CENSUS AND GENERAL ATTENDANCE. 


Number of children in town May 1, 1897, between 5 and 


15 years of age, according to the school census. 

1,150 

Number between 8 and 14, 

749 

Number enrolled in all schools. 

1,128 

Number under 5, 

2 

Number over 15, 

95 

Number between 8 and 14, 

715 

Average membership for the year. 

953.88 

Average attendance for the year. 

890.64 

Per cent of attendance, 

92.23 


COMPARISON FOR TEN YEARS. 


Year. 

1888-9 

’89’90 

’90 ’91 

! 

1891-2 

1892-3 

11893-4 

1894-5 

1895-6 

1896-7 

1897-8 

Average membership.. 

995.9 

980.1 

927.0 

949.0 

955.5 

897.8 

919.7 

967.5 

981.8 

953.83 

Average attendance.... 

888.5 

872.5 

838.9 

851.0 

866.5 

825.1 

858.2 

900.7 

913.6 

890.64 

Per cent attendance.... 

89.2 

89.0 

90.4 

89.2 

90.6 

91.1 

93.3 

93.09 

93.05 

92.23 
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TABLE OF TARDINESS. 


SCHOOLS. 

1892-3 

1893-4 

1894-5 

1895-6 

1896-7 

1897-8 



82 

186 

150 

97 

69 


317 

317 

478 

401 

184 

175 

T?lt7PrS ....... 

494 

329 

303 

273 

211 

174 

X 11 i JLV iVClo ••••••• 

1,145 

879 

691 

136 

92 

101 

xnuiiju.it\c • » • • • • • • • • 

rl 0X71 1 1 P - ^ ^ ^ » m m m • • 

452 

1 r\c p rl 

430 

179 

108 

53 

42 

IjUIJUfe V lilt: ••••••*••• 

O 1 


closed 




Shaw. 


125 

closed 



i 

Blanchard.. • • • 

Wirp Mill.. 

258 

178 

95 

75 

44 

49 

............. 

240 

90 

200 

454 

J51 

69 


74 

75 

83 

39 

0 

0 

ttLrjvIpV ............ 

34 

33 

36 

99 

tl2 

+37 

56 

lOlltlllCj ••••••••*••• 

49 

closed 

t33 

71 






Total 

3,192 

2,520 

2,314 

1,248 

802 

806 



1 


*Blaiiks indicate that no registers were found. term. JTwo 


TABLE OF DISMISSALS. 


Schools. j 

1894-5. 

1895-6. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

Times 

Dis- 

missed. 

Hours 

Lost. 

Times 

Dis 

missed. 

Hours 

Lost. 

1 

Times 

Dis¬ 

missed. 

Hours 

Lost. 

Times ! 

Dis¬ 

missed. 

Hours. 

Lost. 

High School.1 

Palmer. 

Three Rivers . 

Thorndike. 

Bonds vide. 

Center. 

Wire Mill. 

Blanchard. 

Shorley.. . 

Mason. 

Whiting. 

131 

472 

422 

485 

488 

253 

70 

Cl’s’d 

63 

7 

5 

187 
502 
468 
338 
221 

188 
63 

Cl’s’d 

37 

9 

8 

165 

508 

539 

224 

313 

148 

74 

13 

16 

251 

495 

496 
168 
173 
116 

70 

....^. 

22 

130 
628 1 
5.50 1 
176 
533 
99 
43 

*”ii* 

2 

8 

184 

622 

514 

no 

224 

93 

34 

'" 20 ’ 

3 

9 

121 

783 

574 

258 

512 

221 

40 

’’is’ 

2 

! 

175 

1,096 

608 

202 

199 

390 

28 

””28 

2 

24 

Totals. 

2,396 

2,021 

1 1,990 

1,798 

2,180 

1,813 

1 2,541 

2,802 


The amount of dismissals is large, and it seems almost impossible 


to diminish it. The two great causes are music lessons" and “ to 
carry dinners.” Both of these are certainly reasonable causes, and 
pupils are not denied the privilege. The only caution is that the 
amount of time be reduced to the least possible. If parents wi 
aid in this matter the time lost can be lessened. The interruptions 
are in some cases serious, and the pupil s progress is impeded. en 
it reaches a stage where the pupil loses ground, the right of disinis- 
sal should be taken away. Nothing should abrogate the pupil s 
birthright—a free education during the legal years, 8 to 14. 
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ATTPINDANCE BY SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL. 

Average 
Mena bers hip 

Average 
' Attendance 

Per cent ol 
Attendance 

P^nroll- 

ment. 

High. 

77.7 

74.9 

96.4 

87 

Palmer— 




Grades 8 and 9 . 

22.63 

21.66 

95.69 

23 

Grades 6 and 7. 

37.71 

35.23 

93.31 

43 

Grade 5. 

41 

38.45 

93.74 

48' 

Grades 3 and 4. 

42.48 

40.29 

94.98 

46 

Grade 2 ....... 

39.13 

37.64 

92.95 

44 

Grade 1. 

42.69 

37.26 

87.28 

56 

Thorndike— 



Grades 7, 8, 9.. 

26.49 

24.54 

92.58 

27 

Grades 5 and 6. 

31.62 

28.86 

91.16 

31 

Grade 4. 

39.42 

36.91 

93.69 

45 

Grade 3. 

29 

27.14 

93.51 

33 

Grade 2. 

44.66 

41.51 

92.12 

52 

Grade 1. 

46.69 

42.78 

91.63 

52 

Three Rivers— 



Grades 7, 8, 9.. 

24.65 

23.61 

95.77 

29 

Grades 4, 5, 6.. 

33.36 

31.2 

94.03 

41 

Grade 3. 

43.15 

40.23 

93.54 

59 

Grade 2. 

38.51 

36.02 

93.38 

28 

Grade 1. 

40.41 

36.91 

91.18 

64 

Bondsville— 



Grades 7. 8, 9.. 

23 21 

22.08 

95.41 

28 

Grades 5 and 6. 

22.88 

21.67 

94.80 

26 

Grades 3 and 4. 

39.13 

39.44 

91 

48 

Grade 2.... . 

46.99 

44.89 

95.59 

50 

Grade 1. 

43.94 

39.45 

89 

62 

Districts— 



Wire Mill. 

21.17 

18.96 

89.36 

31 

Shorley. 

12.78 

11.63 

90.94 

22 

Center. 

21.47 

19.70 

91 

24 

Mason. 

11.34 

9.19 

81 

16 

Whiting. 

9.62 

8.49 

87.4 

13 
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COMPARATIVE YEARLY COST. 

Citizens generally like to see what the town’s money is spent for 
and how the expenditure comp ires from year to year. To this end 
the following table has been prepared : 

TABLE OF COST. 


Teacher .. 

Music. 

Janitors. 

Contingencies. 

Supervision. 

Text books and sup- 
plies. 

Repairs. 

Fuel. 

Transportation. 

Drawing. 

1892-3. 

1893-4. 

1894-5. 

1895-6. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

$11,789 00 

778 71 

669 20 
600 00 

1,122 51 

832 30 
1,262 43 
1,322 40 

*$781 64 
$11,488 00 

967 15 
n48 78 
876 87 
1,250 00 

1,530 66 

759 97 
1,597 04 
1,470 60 

$11,919 03 

969 00 

420 85 
1,591 67 

1,095 17 
1,514 37 
*461 42 
1,375 68 
1,679 90 
15 00 

$12,518 92 

1,013 36 

559 80 
1,600 00 

1,393 40 

581 55 
1,148 91 
1,957 60 
300 00 

$19,919 18 

1,052 18 

t1,174 58 
1,050 00 

1,037 26 
*373 24 
964 55 
1,478 67 
1,549 70 
409 08 

$13,771 66 
150.00 
1,026 92 

1 1,364 10 

1,069 64 

448 75 
1,427 45 
1,312 00 
405 25 

Totals. 



$19,158 19 

$20,689 07 

$21,042 06 

$21,073 54 

$22,008 36 

$20,975 77 

Av. membership- 

955.5 

897.8 

919.7 

967.5 

981.8 

953.83 

Av. attendance. 

866 .5 

825.1 

858.2 

903.7 

913.6 

890.64 

Cost, per pupil, 







based on average 
membership. 

$20 01 

$23 04 

$22 88 

$21 78 

$22 51 

$21 99 

CO't, per pupil, 







based on average 







attendance. 

22 11 

25 07 

24 52 

23 39 

24 08 

23 55 


*These sums are special appropriations, but are figured in the 
total school expense. 

■fThis sum includes the special appropriation of $500 for insur¬ 
ance on the new Thorndike building. 


































COUKSES OF STUDY, PALMER HIGH SCHOOL. 
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EXPLANATION OF COURSES. 

The classical course fits for any New England college except Har¬ 
vard and Yale. Some cities, even, do not arrange their courses to 
meet the demands of these two universities. This course is intended 
for those who desire to compete for College A. B. All others are 
advised not to take it, as experience has proved that most pupils 
who begin this course without definite aims, after the glamour has 
worn off, want to change to some other course. 

The Latin-scientific course is the main course of the school in 
number of pupils and in its breadth. It is the course for all pupils 
who can attend four years, but whose education will end with the 
high school. Pupils beginning this course, and finding later that 
they can attend some higher institution, by taking indicated options 
for the fourth year, maybe prepared for all college courses except 
the classical, for technology schools or for the noimal schools. 

The P^nglish course is intended for those who cannot remain in 
school four years ; it is a good course, but it does not prepare for any 
institution. Pupils from this course cannot enter the normal schools. 
It does, however, send pupils out with a good amount of English, 
science, and history, and forms a good foundation for future self- 
education. Courses are chosen w^hen pupils enter, with the consent 
of the parents, and cannot be changed except by consent of the 
School Committee. 

SCIENCE WORK. 

Effective science work should be laboratory work. The High 
School has now a good working laboratory. It affords desk-room 
for twenty pupils to do individual work in physics and chemistry, 
and has a good beginning in apparatus. It is fairly well equipped for 
botany work. It is proposed to make this work experimental, 
physiological rather than analytical. To this end plant life is studied 
from the seed, through the cycle of life to the seed again, making ex¬ 
tensive use of the compound microscope and illustrative drawing. 

In the first year at school every pupil is given 120 exercises in 
elementary physics, because in this age every pupil should know the 
elements of a subject, which is, in a sense, the basis of all other 
scientific interest. It is intended to make this work individually 
experimental, that each pupil may observe and infer for himself. At 
present this plan is cariicd out as far as possible with the materials 
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which we have. It is hoped that additional apparatus may be added 
from year to year out of the regular school funds. This year about 
seventy-five dollars have been expended for laboratory supplies. The 
science work is now being ably conducted by Miss Flenrietta Pratt, 
who succeeded Miss Sara E. Faunce. 

HIGH SCHOOL AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Now, everything demanded in the normal preparation, including 
music, is provided in our schools. All high school graduates who 
propose to teach should obtain a normal school education. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING EXERCISES. 

HIGH SCHOOL, PALMER, MASS. 

Class of 1897—Graduating Exercises 

IN THE OPERA HOUSE, 

Friday Evening, June 25th, at 8 o’clock. 

PROGRAMME. 

Music, - - - - - - Orchestra 

Address—The Citizen and the State,” 

Curtis Guild, Jr., of Boston 
Music, - - - - - - Orchestra 

Class Song. 

Presentation of Diplomas, - - Mr. C. E. Fish 

America.” 


RECEPTION TO INVITED GUESTS. 


Music: Palmer Orchestra. 


CLASS C 

Harold Wilson Brainerd, 
Katharine Lincoln Buck, 
Nellie Gertrude Finnerty, 
Blanche Elizabeth Ilellyar, 
John Edward Learned, 

Emma Lockhart MacFarlane, 
Walter Erni 


F 1897. 

Ellen Teresa McMahon, 
William James Morin, 
Elmer Herbert Powell, 
Albert Draper Shaw, 
Charles Kellogg Stone, 
Robert Converse Studley, 
3t Tuthill. 


Class Motto, '‘'‘Non verba sed facta.’’ 
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TEACHERS. 


Name. 


Education. 


11,300 00 

1897 

5 Years 

57.0 00 

1893 

4 > 3 . Years 

550 00 

1895 

2 Years 

550 t 0 

1897 

3 Years 

570 00 

1895 

13 Years 

3*^0 00 

1897 

7 Y ears 

380 00 

1880 


380 00 

1893 

1 Year 

403 00 

1890 

12 Years 

380 00 

1890 , 

10 Years 

114 00 

1897 , 


570 00 

1894 

:4 Years 

380 00 

1897 ; 

7^2 Years 

380 00 

1890 ' 


:)()2 00 

1897 


380 (K) 

1888 


380 00 

1874 


570 00 

1894 

0 Years 

380 00 

D93 


38 » 00 

1890 


403 00 

1891 


380 00 

1892 


.570 00 

1894 

17 A ears 

380 00 

1894 

^ 2 Years 

380 00 

1897 

1 Year 

' 380 00 

1890 


380 00 

1890 

, 3 Yiears 

342 00 

1892 


342 00 

1890 


308 00 

1897 

4 41 Years 

308 00 

1890 

2 Y^ears 

308 00 

1897 

5 Y’^ears 

400 00 

1897 

' 44i^ Y^ears 

2.50 00 

1897 

8 Y^ears 


High School— 

■^A. C. Thompson. 

*Aiir a L. Fisherdick.. 

*Grace G. Rickey. 

Henrietta Pratt. 

Palmer— 

^Clara I). Eddy. 

*Mert,ie M. Bunnell... 
^Belen L. Robinson .. 

* Mabel J. S,ed.;MdcR.. 

* Ellen S. Leach --- 

Annie E. Tucker. 

Assistant— 

May A. Warner. 

Thorndike— 

^Erama F. Barney... 

=^Mary 1. Taylor..... 
^Arime E. G’Uonnor. . 

Elizabeth Clifford- 

'^^S. B. Thayer Thoma; 

Mary E. Alurdock- 

Thrive Rivers— 
^Helen T^. Sw^t. 

* Jennie C. Twiss. 

^Cora B Clark. 

*Kate M. Twdss..-- 

Annie B. Crane. 

Bonds VILLE— 

^Dora P. Cleveland.. 

' ^Harriet B. Thayer.. 

^Grace E. Johnson... 
^M. T. Shea Conway. 
*MaryC. Whelan.... 
Districts- 
^Bridget M. Dowd... 

^Lucy B. Twiss.. 

'‘^Minnie Andrews- 

"'^AnnieA. Bishop- 

Jennie M. Day. 

Drawing— 

"^Zaidee Morrison_ 

Singing— 

^Joana V. Cantw^ell.. 


Yale . 


Vassar College . 


Randolph Normal School. 

Cortland Normal. 

Pabner High School. 

Mt Holyoke. 

M on son A ca dem y. 

Worcester Normal.. 


Ware High School.. 

t Hew Britain Normal Sch., 1 yr.i 
j No. Adams Training Sch., 2 } r. 

Mt. Holyoke.".^.. j 

Palmer High School.... ’ 

Westfield Normal School.. 

Palmer High School, 1 yr. 

Academy, 1 year. 

Oswego Normal School...| 

Palmer High School. 

Palmer High School. 

Palmer High School. 

{ Hanover High Sch ol. 

j Quincy Training School. 


Mt. Holyoke,Framington Nor. S.| 

\ Derby"^ A cade my.. 

) Hingham Training School. i 

Framingham Normal.. 

Palmer High School.. 

Westfield Normal. 


Palmer High School. 

Palmer High School. 

Bridgewater Normal School. 

Palmer High School. 

Springfield Training School.. 


i National Academy of Design.. 
) N. E. Conservatory. 


Monson Academy. 


^These have also taken Summer School Courses in methods and private courses 
in various subjects. 
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The teachiDg force of our schools now consists of thirty-four, in¬ 
cluding assistant and special teachers, as indicated on the preceding 
page. No change in teachers has been made since the schools opened 
in September. Twenty-three of the above named teachers taught in 
the Palmer schools last year. 

A teacher to do efficient work must keep abreast of the times by 
spending a part of the vacations at summer schools, studying 
methods, reading educational books and storing up knowledge for the 
coming year. This fact is appreciated by our teachers. Over eighty- 
two per cent have taken summer school courses in methods and 
private courses in various subjects. Over ninety per cent take one 
or more educational periodicals. About eighty per cent have read 
several good pedagogical books since July 1, 1897. 

With this excellent teaching force, I think I can safely say that we 
have kept the schools up to the high standard set by my predecessor. 
It is our desire, if possible, to make improvement constantly. To 
accomplish this all who teach in the schools must not be satisfied un¬ 
less each day’s work is a little better than the work of the day before. 

In the Palmer Grammar school the conditions are very unfavora¬ 
ble for the best results. The building is overcrowded. The enroll¬ 
ment up to the present time is 285. There are only 289 pupil seats 
in the whole building. There certainly is not room for more, as the 
seats are now closer than they ought to be. Next year, unless the 
unexpected happens, we must have another room for the accommoda¬ 
tion of one of the lower grades. It is safe to say that at least forty- 
five pupils will enter the primary school next September. Only five 
will graduate from the ninth grade. That means that we must 
accommodate about 325 pupils with a seating capacity of 289. I 
trust that the town will make the necessary appropriation for an ad¬ 
ditional room. 

The sanitary arrangements at this building are inadequate and in¬ 
decent. They breed uncleanness and vulgarity. They are so close 
to the street that their use is not confined wholly to the school. It 
would be for the best interest of the town to provide for its children a 
new and modern school building. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable conditions above mentioned, good 
work has l)een done by both pupils and teachers. 

It has been necessary, owing to the overcrowded condition of the 
schools in the grammar building, to provide an assistant. Miss 
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May A. Warner was selected. She has observed and assisted in all 
the rooms, and substituted three and one-half days in three ropms. 

The Thorndike school opened in September with a new principal 
and two new assistants. It is unfortunate for a school to make 
changes in its corps of teachers. In this school, however, the change, 
it seems to me, has been for the best. There is an excellent working 
spirit among the pupils. The order and general results are highly 
satisfactory. 

At Three Rivers the teachers have to contend with a good many 
tardinesses and dismissals. The teachers have put forth great effurt 
to reduce the tardy marks and dismissals, with good results. The 
work in this building is very commendable. 

At Bondsville the usual good results have been realized. Special 
attention has been given by the teachers to the physical condition of 
the pupils. This in itself has been a very material factor in promot¬ 
ing a more regular attendance of the pupils. 

Early in the year the public library of the town loaned for the use 
of the pupils and teachers of this building about thirty volumes rela¬ 
tive to the regular school work. In the upper grades these books 
have been read with profit; so a good deal of home study and read¬ 
ing has been done. 

In every one of our district schools we have teachers of considera¬ 
ble teaching experience. The work, as usual, has been much ham¬ 
pered by the very irregular attendance of the pupils. During last 
winter it was not unusual to find in the morning less than half of the 
pupils in school. It is not necessary for me to state the effect such 
attendance has on school work. 

Our special teachers in drawing and music have met the district 
teachers several times, and through them have directed the drawing 
and singing in the district schools. I hope that the time is near at 
hand when we may have some better arrangement for furnishing 
school instruction to the children in the more remote districts. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
CLASS OF 1897. 


Sarah W. Ball, 
William M. Barrett, 
Jennie E. Bray, 

Helen S. Back, 
William H. Desmond, 
Carrie E. Hoppe, 


PALMER. 

Marion D. Hellyar, 
Helen C. Jenkins, 
George L. Pope, 
Jennie C. Roche, 
George L. Warner, 
Newton C. Wing. 


THORNDIKE. 

Matthew J. Breeii, Blanche N. Murdock, 

Daniel F. Crean, Annie A. Murphy, 

James G. Hutchinson, John F. Murphy, 

Thomas J. Kennedy. 


THREE 

M. Eva Dunn, 

Edith M. Gray, 

George Moore, 

Ruth F. Haggles, 


RIVERS. 

Mabel I. Russell, 
Walter S. Sykes, 
Arthur F. Twogood, 
Merton E. Twogood. 


BONDSVILLE. 

Marian V. Knowlton, Gertrude O. Marsan, 

Annie Lusty, Thomas Waterhouse. 

Thirty of these entered the high school. Twenty-eight choose the 
four years’ course, two the three years’ course. 

Music has been added to our school curriculum this year. I can 
not praise too highly the good work which has been done by our spe¬ 
cial teacher, Miss Cantwell. 

The good influence of singing in our schools cannot be over¬ 
estimated. Aside from the mental and moral discipline, and the 
wonderful power of singing as a restorative for wearied mind and 
body, nothing so mellows a child’s nature and puts it in a receptive 

frame of mind as singing good songs. 

The reports of our special teachers in drawing and music, and out¬ 
lines, are printed elsewhere. 

The only change in text books this year has been the introduction 
of Frye’s Geographies. It has been necessary to make new outlines 
in this subject. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

All knowing begins with perceiving'‘material objects. Words are 
signs of ideas already in the mind. ‘^River” is empty sound to the 
b@y who has never seen a river ; the idea ‘-river” is not in his mind. 
Attempts to understand words and definitions without ideas are about 
as successful as attempts “to fiy without wings.” Only through the 
senses do we get elementary ideas of the world around us. Words, 
spoken and written and remembered, represent these ideas. A fiilii 
foundation of sense-knowledge must underlie all mental achievement. 
Grasping this truth, modern education strives to build on the rock of 
sense-experience. First-hand knowledge of things through personal 
inspection is worth far more than any second-hand account of them 
by description. 

In the teaching of geography the first steps must be an appeal to 
the senses. The boy must get the idea ‘-river” by seeing a river. 
He must get ideas relating to physical phenomena by being brought 
face to face with physical phenomena. 

If the child becomes familiar with home geography this familiarity 
will constitute a source of interest for him in the rest of the world. 

We attend to what interests us. This expression, although tauto¬ 
logical, is forcible. It applies to the child. His interest in geogra¬ 
phy must be aroused by a thorough and systematic knowledge of his 
environment. 

When the child has a sufficient vocabulary, obtained by the careful 
study, under the direction of the earnest teacher, of local food prod¬ 
ucts, clothing and building materials, local commerce, local surface 
features, climate, seasons, sun, wind, heat, storms, etc., then, and 
not until then, is he ready for a text book. The geography work of 
the first three grades, then, is to pave the way for the intelligent use 
of text books on the subject. 

The outlines whicli follow are suggestive rather than exhaustive. 
Poems and stories relating to physical phenomena are used in the first 
and second grades. In the third grade the systematic study of geog¬ 
raphy begins. In the fourth grade Frye’s Primary Geography is put 
in the hands of the pupil. In grade six Frye’s Complete Geography 
is used and finished in grade eight. 

Since it is necessary to do the geography work in the first three 
grades without a text book it is important that the work for these 
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grades should be carefully outlined. The work in grades four to 
eight inclusive should follow pretty closely the outlines given in Frye’s 
Geographies. 

OUTLINES. 

Grade 1. During the spring term the teachers should select suita¬ 
ble sentences, introducing the idea of direction and position, using 
such terms as above, below, high, low, right, left, north, south, east, 
west, far, near, etc. For example: I see the sun. It rises in the 
east. It sets in the west. The sun gives light. The sun gives 
heat, etc. Some of the selections suggested for the second grade 
may be chosen for memory drill. Thus the children will acquire a 
small vocabulary which will be helpful for the second grade work. 

Grade 2. The subject should be taught by picture lessons. Use 
pictures found in illustrated books and papers. Draw on the black¬ 
board animals, children of other lands, their homes, etc. 

* By conversation lessons teach facts suggested by the picture 
lessons. 

For reading and writing lessons, copy from the blackboard sen¬ 
tences which contain such words as sun, clouds, fog, mist, rain, 
dew, snow, ice, hail, etc. Stories about children of other lands^ 
their dress, homes, playthings, manners, etc. 

Teach carefully direction, position, mile, five miles, time, hour, 
minute, second. Encourage the children to draw pictures to repre¬ 
sent what has been taught. This is the surest way of knowing that 
the pupils have a correct conception of the subject. Use some of 
the poems and stories given at the end of the outlines for reading 
and conversation lessons. Also have them memorize suitable 
passages. 

Grade S.’^jThe topics studied in the two preceding grades have 
paved|the way for home geography. 

The work will consist in the main of a careful observation and 
discussion of the physical environment which presses in from al^ 
sides through the senses. In following the outlines for this grade it 
will be necessary to consider the season, the neighborhood, the size 
of the’class, and the opportunities for excursions. 

It is almost impossible to make a successful study of the home 
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neighborhood without occasional excursions. One excursion will 
supply abundant material for instructive discussion for several 
lessons. 

An ability to understand and construct correct pictures of the 
climate, surface, industries, products, and commerce of distant 
states and of foreign countries, is based upon the varied ideas of 
similar kind that we have gathered in vivid and real form from our 
home neighborhood. The imagination must be our chief helper in 
constructing geographical pictures after leaving home. But the 
imagination cannot construct pictures out of nothing. The imagina¬ 
tion works with the materials of experience already gathered. 

The work for this grade may be classified under six principal 
topics. (1) Food products, and occupations connected with them. 
(2) Materials used for clothing, manufacturing, etc. (3) Mate¬ 
rials used for building and kindred trades. (4) Local commerce, 
means of transportation, roads, bridges, etc. (5) Local surface 
features, hills, brooks, brook basins, woods, etc. (6) Local climate 
and seasons, sun, heat, wind, storm, clouds, dew, mist, rain, fog, 
snow, ice, hail, etc. 

In connection with the study of landscapes, brook basins, etc., 
draw carefully in relief and then mold on the molding board. 

A catalogue should be made of the food products about home, as 
potatoes, corn, cabbage, onions, tomatoes, etc. In the same man¬ 
ner deal with the other topics. 

Be sure that the children, by personal observation become iamiliar 
with the common staple necessities and leading occupations of men, 
as farming, manufacturing, trade, etc. Also, that they know what 
commerce and trade centers mean. Defioite ideas about a river, 
brook, hill, forest, valley, island, slope, divide, etc , should be 
formed. Climate, seasons and weather should be closely observed. 

See that each pupil has a carefully kept note-book. 

Grade 4. Begin with Frye’s Primary Geography. (1) The 
earth’s surface, pages 1-54. (2) The people who live on the earth, 

pages 55-72. (3) The homes of the races and of the nations. 

Thorough review. (4) The New England states; Massachusetts 
very carefully. 

Grade 5. Frye’s Primary Geography. (1) The hot and cold, 
high and low places on the earth, pages 75—78. (2) Plants on the 
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earth, pages 79-82. (3) Animals on the earth, pages 83—85. 

(4) 1 he United States, pages 86—103. (5) The continents, pages 

104-114. Thorough review. 

Grade 6. Frye’s Complete Geography. (1) The earth—form 
and size, land and sea, world ridge, waste, river basins and divides, 
etc., pages 1-26. (2) North America, pages 27-52. (3) South 

America, pages 53-61. (4) Asia, pages 63-73. (5) Europe, 

pages 75-86. (6) Africa, pages 87-94. (7) Australia, New 

Zealand, Papua and other islands, pages 95-98. 

Grade 7. (1) The five races of men, their homes, etc., pages 

99-106. (2) Plants which grow on the earth, pages 107-111. 

(3) Animals which live on the earth, pages 111-119. (4) Massa¬ 

chusetts. (5) New England. (6) United States. (7) Commerce, 
pages 119—122. (8) Groups of states, pages 142—157. 

Grade 8. (1) Countries and colonies, pages 158-175. (2) A com¬ 
prehensive review of the whole subject. The review should be large¬ 
ly by way of comparison. For instance, compare the United States 
and Great Britain, China and Japan, Italy and Greece. The cities 
of the world. The rivers of the world. The commercial routes and 
centers of traffic. Encourage the reading of books of travel. 

IN GENERAL. 

Comparison on the basis of fully developed types should be the 
means of review. A few type studies of North America are given 
below. These should be treated completely and then comparison 
should be instituted, with other similar topics in other countries. 
I he Mississippi Valley ; the Salt Lake Basin ; the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains ; the Islands of Cuba ; New York City, a trade center ; the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence ; the coal regions of the 
United States, etc. 

In grade nine we hope to be able in the near future to do some 
special study in minerals, atmosphere, etc., thus paving the way to 
the study of mineralogy, geology and astronomy. 

IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 

The teachers should study carefully Frye’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Teachers should keep a notebook in which the topics for daily work 
are neatly written. This will lead to success and to a better regu¬ 
lated activity. 
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The followin" list of poems and stories relating to physical phe¬ 
nomena was taken from the Popular Educator^ December, 1897 : 

Frost :— 

‘^The Ph’ost Spirit.” Whittier, 

'‘The Frost Looked Forth One Still Clear Hannah Gould. 

What Broke the China Pitcher.” Cat Tails and Other Tales. 
" Little Jack Frost.” Songs and Games for Little Ones. 

" Winter Jewels.” Songs and, Games for Little Ones. 

Clouds and Rain :— 

The Cloud.” Shelley. 

“ The Rain.” Caroline Mason. 

Little White Cloud.” Primary Education., December., 1895. 

“ Signs, of Rain.” t7e?i?2er. 

‘‘ The Raindrop.” Normal Third Reader. 

" Before the Rain.” L. B. Aldrich. 

‘'After the Rain.” L. B. Aldrich. 

“ The Little Cloud (of Liberty).” J. H. Bryant. 

'‘The Sunset City.” 11. S. Cornwall. 

“Two Little Clouds.” R. L. Stevenson. 

“To a Cloud.” Bryant. 

“ What the Little Things Said.” Songs and Games for Little Ones. 
Sun and Day : 

“ Sunrise.” Emerson. 

“ The Sunrise Never Failed Us Yet.” C. Thaxter. 

'‘ Sunset Song.” C. Thaxter. 

“ My Shadow.” R. L. Stevenson. 

‘'The Sun’s Travels.” R. L. Stevenson. 

“ Night and Day.” R. L. Stevenson. 

“ Sun and Shadow.” 0. W. Holmes. 

“ Twilight.” Longfellotv. 

“ Daybreak.” Longfelloiv. 

“ Sundown.” Longfelloiv. 

“The Day is Done.” Longfellow. 

“ Night.” Shelley. 

“ Night and Day.” Franklin Fifth Reader. 

“ Good Night.” Rhymes and Tales by Kriege. 

“ Good Morning, New Day.” Songs and Games for Little Ones. 
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Moon and Stars : 

“ The Moon.” Rhymes and Tales hy Kriege. 

The Eyes of Angels.” Rhymes and Tales hy Kriege. 

“ Songs of Seven.” Jean Ingelow. 

The Waning Moon.” C. Thaxter. 

“ The Moon.” R. L. Stevenson. 

‘‘ Light of Stars.” Longfellow 
Wind : — 

‘‘ The Angel of the North Wind.” Cosmopolitan^ Nov. 1896. 
The Night Wind.” Eugene Field. 

Windy Nights.” R. L. Stevenson. 

The Wind.” R. L. Stevenson. 

The Wiod.” Adelaide Proctor. 

The Weather Vane.” Edith Ihomas. 

Maiden and Weather Cock.” Longfelloiv. 

‘‘The Wind Mill.” Longfellow. 

“ The Evening Wind.” Bryant. 

“-Whichever Way the Wind Doth Blow.” Mason. 

The Wind of March.” Whittier. 

Dew : — 

“Myth of Apollo and Daphne.” “In Mythland.” Ed. Pub. Go. 
Snow :— 

“ Snow Flakes.” Jjongfellow. 

“The First Snowfall.” Lowell. 

Little People of the Snow.” Bryant. 

“ The Babies’ Blanket.” Primary Education^ Dec. 1895. 

“The Snow.” Rhymes and Tales hy Kriege. 

“ The Snow.” Songs and Games for Little Ones. 

“Tiny Little Snowflakes.” Lucy Larcom. 

“ Lost in the Snow.” SheldoEs Fourth Reader. 

Foo :— 

“ Loss of the Arctic.” Franldin's Fifth Reader. 

“ Fog in the Harbor.” Sheldoiis Fourth Reader. 

My work in this town has been very pleasant, and I trust profit¬ 
able. To the school committee, teachers, pupils, and townspeople, 
who have given me uniformly generous support in the performance 
of my duties, I tender my sincere thanks. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. C. THOMPSON. 
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SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL LAWS. 

In towns of 4,000 inhabitants and over, schools must be kept open 
at least eight months. 

All children between 8 and 14, unless sick, feeble-minded, at an 
approved private school, or otherwise instructed, must attend the 
public schools 30 weeks each school year. They must begin within 
the first month of the fall terra. Two weeks absence is allowed. 
Penalty for each five days excess, except for sickness, $20. 

No child under 13 can be employed “at any time in any factory, 
workshop or mercantile establishment.” 

No child between 13 and 14 can be employed until he has attended 
school 30 weeks of the school year. 

No child under 16 can be employed without a certificate from the 
school authorities. 

A child under 14 must present an employment ticket on applying 
for a certificate. 

The father, if living and a resident, must accompany the child, to 
sign the certificate of age ; if not, the mother ; if neither father nor 
mother, the guardian. 

Proof of correct age must be furnished if the age certificate does 
not agree with the school census. 

Children must be vaccinated before attending school, but a certifi¬ 
cate from a regular physician, saying a child is an unfit subject for 
vaccination, allows attendance. 

No child can attend school from a household in which there is a 
case of smallpox, diphtheria or scarlet fever. Two weeks after the 
death, recovery or removal of the patient, the child may return on 
presentation of a certificate from the attending physician or board 
of health. 

“The last regular session prior to Memorial Day, or a portion 
thereof, shall be devoted to exercises of a patriotic nature.” 


Drawing Teacher’s Deport. 


To the Stiperinter)dent and School Committee :— 

‘‘ Art is no mere amusement for the idle, nor ostentation for the 
luxurious ; but in past ages has been and still is k consummate teacher 
of Mankind .”—Canon Farrar. 

That person is an artist, whether painter, surgeon, or what you 
will, who works with understanding and skill. Indeed, the principles 
of art are the principles of all right living. 

To bring the child into close relationship with the best works of 
"art is a silent but potent way of elevating his standards and ideals of 
excellence in attainment. To all children, but in a special degree to 
the children of the very poor or the ignorant, such influence has a 
very practical value. They are the future home-makers; and the 
making of a "‘home,” with all that word implies, is more a matter of 
knowledge and feeling than of expense. How can such an influence 
be attained ? Perhaps it is not so difficult a matter as at first appears. 
The school room has a very vital influence on the sensitive natmes of 
children. If tasteful and beautiful a refinement is imparted that is 
not easily effaced. On the other hand, a barren, unattractive room 
invites to mischief, and blunts the finer sense of beauty. Every teacher 
recognizes the influence of the school building, old or new, upon the 
conduct of the pupils. If a building is old, then, more than ever, 
is cleanliness and tasteful decoration a necessity. It would be a step in 
excellent accord with the “ spirit of the times” if the parents who real¬ 
ize how much of real culture can be given by the presence of good 
pictures, photographs, and casts, representing the rich treasures of 
the ages, and which can be procured at a very small expense, would 
unite with the teachers in an effort to make charming and elevating 
the place where so many hours of a child’s life is passed. 
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I have found that the average teacher, in order to secure good 
work in drawing, from her pupils, needs^ and wishes to receive con¬ 
siderable help. She wishes to be able to do well what is required 
of the pupil. Much of the work of this year has been new to many 
of the teachers. Teachers’ meetings have been held; but the dis¬ 
advantages under which we have labored may be understood when I 
say that I have met the teachers, of all grades, in the few minutes 
before and after the sessions, as I have been in the different villages. 
We have taken up the work as best we could under such unfavorable 
conditions. It has seemed to me very much to the credit of the 
teachers, and proof of their earnestness and effectiveness, that such 
good results have been secured. Early in the year a request was 
made for teachers’ meetings by grades, in some one of the villages. 
Because of the division of the town this was deemed inadvisable. It 
will be greatly to the advantage of drawing when the teachers 
can occasionally come together in this way. I have found it neces¬ 
sary, very often, to do the work for each teacher in order to show 
what I wished done. In a larger town this would, of course, be 
impossible, and involves a large amount of work, which, with satis¬ 
factory teachers’ meetings, would be unnecessary. 

p]ach week, one hour and a half is given to drawing in all of the 
schools, excepting the High School, where forty-five minutes is given 
in the first-year class, and forty minutes in the elective class, which 
numbers twenty. 

The teachers of the district schools have met twice, and the work 
has been outlined for them. The district schools I visited at the be¬ 
ginning of the year. The other schools I visit once a week, giving a 
lesson. The growing interest of the pupils has made it a pleasure 
to work with them. 

In the first and second grades the Prang Primary Course, Parts I 
and II, are used. Type solids, the sphere, cube, cylinder, hemis¬ 
phere, square and triangular prisms, ellipsoid, ovoid and base form, 
and objects resembling these type solids are studied, and also the six 
leading colors, with two tints of each in the second grade. In con¬ 
nection with this study manual training has been carried on by clay 
modeling, tablet laying, paper folding, cutting and making, and 
drawing with chalk and pencil. These exercises involve nearly alt 
of the mental processes. All furnish some form of physical activity ; 
material for observation; memory; imagination ; comparison 
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judgment; systemization ; self expression ; self confidence. No child 
can have his being thus aroused and fail to experience joy—-the key 
to a good will. The whole child enters into these apparently simple 
exercises, which are thus transfigured into marvelous instruments 
for finding the personality of a human soul, even as the beautiful 
figure dwelling in marble is found by the sculptor, by the use of a few 
simple tools. 

In all the schools above the first and second grades, drawing from 
natural forms was the first work of the year. 

A thoughtful person sees in nature more than a child can com¬ 
prehend. Nature is'the clothing of a spirit divine, and in all of her 
forms that spirit dwells. But, though not comprehending, the child 
feels the life, the mystery that dwells in leaves and flowers. The 
laws of growth, truthfully expressed, involve serious and interested 
study on the part of the pupil; and the exquisite workmanship of a 
plant cannot fail to inspire reverence in the heart of the observer. 
Such observation precedes great art work. In historic ornament we 
find the result of this nature study. If nature is not followed in her 
outward forms, as in the Gothic ornament, then the simple laws of 
growth are followed as in the geometric designs of the Saracens. 

In giving to the pupils natural forms to study and draw, the path 
is opened to them where all creative art workers have trod. We 
could, indeed, simply give them the finished work of the past, and 
omit opportunity for creative expression. But this would be work¬ 
ing according to Chinese tenets—and China is not the ideal nation 
of the nineteenth century. 

Stories of famous artists, such as Michael Angelo, Raphael, Millet, 
and of our own time and country C. D. Gibson and William Hamil¬ 
ton Gibson, made a pleasant change from the nature work. Illus¬ 
trations of the work of each artist were shown. Some of these illus¬ 
trations were taken from reference books furnished the teachers, and 
some were collected by the pupils. The touch of inspiration which 
comes from studying a life great in achievement, was not lost, and 
the effort to produce good work was renewed. 

The study of type solids followed. One cannot comprehend the 
idea of a spherical world moving in an elliptical orbit who does not 
clearly understand what is implied by the words spherical and ellipti¬ 
cal; nor think clearly of the subjects of measurements, mensuration, 
geometry, etc., if form has not been apprehended. The study of 
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form and its adaptations determines the character of the thousand 
and one objects manuiactiired in the industrial world ; and on the 
same foundation are built the arts of architectuie and sculpture. 

In grades three and four the sphere, cube, cylinder, hemisphere, 
the square and triangular prisms, were used ; in grades five and six 
the ellipsoid, ovoid, and triangular prism; in grades seven, eight, 
and nine, the cube, cylinder, hemisphere, square and triangular 
prisms, the cone, square pyramid, and vase forms. The models 
were studied as to facts and appearance. 

At Christmas time candy boxes were made and decorated, and pic¬ 
tures of Madonnas were collected. In some rooms the collection was 
large and beautiful. 

During the winter term water colors have been introduced for the 
first time, in connection with color study by means of colored paper. 
Scaling according to hue and tone has been developed, and after the 
pupils had learned to work neatly within a given space, examples of 
historic ornament were given them to paint. Historic ornament is a 
record in form, line, and color of love for beauty. One has a phys¬ 
ical sympathy for lines representing graceful movement, and an in¬ 
tellectual and spiritual sympathy for those lines which in their rela¬ 
tions to each other represent the eternal laws of rectitude, obedience, 
truth. 

Thus the Quatrefoil, in early Christian art, uniting the square, 
symbolic of grandeur, impartiality and obedience to divine law, and 
the semi-circles surrounding the square suggestive of diversity grow¬ 
ing out from unity, its curves expressing beauty of movement and 
symmetry ; the Quatrefoil was used as a fitting symbol of the four 
apostles, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The child who studies 
historic ornament experiences in a brief space of time a sort of synop¬ 
sis of the feelings for beauty of the race; if, indeed, he be a child 
susceptible to influence and rightly guided. 

In grades three and four the Quatrefoil and the Greek Cross were 
painted. In grades five and six were given an ornament from the 
Alhambra, (Saracenic) and a rosette. In grades seven, eight and 
nine, the fleur-de-lis, rosette, and in one school the Greek Anthemi^n. 

Our spring work will be bird study ; drawing from leaves, flowers, 
etc., with lead pencil, brush and ink and water colors. 

In the High School, longer periods and a studio are very much to 
be desiied. In many schools the attic has been utilized for this pur- 


pose. In the school rooms the light is poor for drawing, and the op¬ 
portunity for arranging models for study is not good. 

During this present term, the Drawing Kit has been introduced 
into the schools, in the first-year class of the High School. After 
the study of geometric problems and making some working draw¬ 
ings, drawing with charcoal, developing perspective principles and 
light and shade will be taken up, followed in the latter part of the 
spring term by work from natural forms. 

The elective divisions during the winter term are using water 
colors. In the spring term we shall work from common objects and 
natural forms, using pencil and water colors. 

A Friday al'ternoon class has also been started, whi(;h is devoted 
to working from the cast with charcoal. Our (collection of casts is at 
present very small. Any additions, either by loan or gift, would be 
much appreciated. 

If any are interested to know further of the work of Drawing in 
the schools, they are cordially invited to examine the specimens of 
pupils’ work at the Superintendent’s office. 

I wish to thank the teachers and the superintendent for their inter¬ 
est and cooperation. 

Respectfully, 


Palmer^ Fthruary^ 1898. 


ZAIDEE MORRISON. 


Music Teacher’s Keport. 


Mr. A. G. Thompson^ Superintendent of Schools :— 

This year it has been my privilege to introduce music into your 

schools. wi, . ' 

The study of music in public schools has become so general that it 

is hardly necessary to emphasize its great importance. Yet there may 

be some who consider music a luxury, rather than a necessity, 

unprofitable to the pupil who has no special talent or liking for the 

subject. Thus its common advantage is questioned. We measure 

the good of any subject by the mental effect its produces. If the 

mind is aroused to think correctly and rapidly, we endorse the subject. 

Music not only trains the mind to correct and rapid thought, but it 

also cultivates the m^ral nature. Who can doubt the refining 

influences of good music? 

Correct and rapid thinking in scale intervals is good mental dis- 

cipline. ^ ^ ^ 

The accurate keeping of time is a valuable training. 

To combine tune and time in the expressive rendering of exercises 
and songs, requires diligent attention and thought, as does the solving 

of a problem in arithmetic. 

Practically speaking, there are as many earning good livelihoods in 
the profession of music as in other pursuits. Through the study of 
music in school every child has a chance to discover whatever musi¬ 
cal ability is in him. Without this study his talent might lie dor- 

mant. ^ ^ ^ 

The ends to be attained from the study of music in school ^re : 

1. To train pupils to read music at sight. 

2. To save voices, by accepting nothing but soft, pure tones. 

3. To cultivate a taste for good music. 

Beginnings in these directions have been made in the schools, 
from the first grade through the high school, including the districts. 

The schools without exception are greatly interested in the music, 
and the work has been happy and spirited. Considering our limited 
material, the work has been very satisfactory. 
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The pupils have been exceedingly courteous to me at all times, 
making my weekly visits one round of pleasurable work. I desire to 
especially commend the kindly attitude of the high school pupils, to¬ 
gether with their painstaking efforts during every lesson. The 
teachers have been faithful and enthusiastic. The results show con¬ 
scientious daily drill in every suggested line. 

I thank you for your generous help, and hearty encouragement 
throughout the year. 

JOANA V. CANTWELL, Teacher of Music. 

GENERAL REMARKS TO TEACHERS. 

1. Devote fifteen minutes each day to the music lesson. Precede 
each lesson by a physical and breathing exercise of five minutes. 

2. A great deal can be accomplished by having music as busy 
work. It is helpful to copy scales, write out names and time names 
to exercises, etc. 

3. Tn each grade insist upon so/L singing. Teach the chil¬ 
dren that loud singing is often harsh, therefore they must avoid it. 

4. To secure sweet tones, the breathing exercises are invaluable. 
Frequently sing from a high to a low pitch, asking pupils to use the 
same quality of voice in singing the low tones as was necessary in 
singing the high tones softly. 

5. We cannot make voices, but we can save them. 

6. From the first day of school watch the backward ones. Work 
with them individually, so they will not drag through the year. 

7. Keep at the pupils until they open their mouths and work. 

There is in every voice a golden germ.” Try to find the way to 

give it proper emission. 

8. Require pupils to enunciate clearly. Give exercises in which 
the lips, teeth and tongue are vigorously used. An improvement is 
noticed in speaking and heading where phonic work is carried on. 

9. Give interval drill every day. Vary this drill so as to make 
it interesting. 

10. Use a different syllable every day. 

11. Encourage individual work. Aim to have each pupil sing 
alone at least once a month. Use review lines of intervals and exer¬ 
cises for this work. 

12. Let us have more tuneful singing. This means thoughtful, 
critical work on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
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13. Mr. Tafts, author of Normal Course, says : It is a crime 
to sing out of tune.” Therefore test often with pitch pipe. 

14. Mozart says i Time is at once most difficult and essential. 
The teaching of rhythm should begin with the first day of school and 
continue until the feeling for rhythm is firmly established. Drill 
with pendulum, repeating time names, names in time, and intoning 
with diftbrent syllables. Change tempo and power of singing often. 

15. Never beat time noisily. 

16. Don’t slight rests. They are essential parts of the measure. 

17. Remember that accent is the life of music. 

18. Prepare children for the difficulties of an exercise or song, by 
special drill beforehand. It will save time, I think. 

19. After an exercise has been learned try to idealize it. Tell 
some little story about it, so that the pupils may sing it with more 
expression. 

20. Talk about the songs. Enthuse the children with the thought 
conveyed bv the words, so they may render them better. 

21. Remember that systematic work in music is as important as 
in any other study, if the best results are to be obtained. 

22. Above everything, let the lesson be brisk, happy and enthu¬ 
siastic. 

23. Give written work in tune and time separately for the first 
four grades once a month. After this combine tune and time. 

24. Let pupils learn to sing by singing. 

25. This outline contains the year’s work. Directions for each 
month will be prepared for each grade during the year. 

Some of the above remarks are quoted from Miss Stearns, Super¬ 
visor of Music, Springfield, Mass. 

OUTLINE IN MUSIC. 

GRADE I. 

Sing a simple song to the little ones, and let them imitate softly, 
but clearly. 

Find monotones and begin individual work. 

Ask pupils to imitate any given tone, not below E, first line, or 
above F, fifth line. 

When pupils can hold single tones present scale as a whole, ascend¬ 
ing and descending. 

Change syllable often. 
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Begin very slowly and carefully interval work. 

Begin work with pendulum in two, three, and four part measure. 

Work in intervals and with pendulum, without board representa¬ 
tion, through September and October. Then represent time and tune 
separately, finally uniting both in simple blackboard exercises. 

Written work is not advisable in this grade, except as busy work. 

Cautiously introduce First Series of Charts. 

Three or four pretty rote songs a term. 

The lower tones of the voice should have the same soft quality that 
is natural to the higher tones when they are produced softly. 

GRADE II. 

Continue a few rote songs to obtain purity of tone. 

Continue individual drill, especially with the backward ones. 

Interval work through the entire year, from the eight groups on 
cards. 

Drill on a certain tone each day, so as to fix that tone. 

Let the interval work be carried on more by dot representation 
than by dictation. 

Drill a great deal upon tune and time separately, and insist upon 
accent from the beginning. 

Teach such technical terms as are necessary to understand the 
work in hand, as measures, notes, bars, rests, ties, slurs, etc. 

In going through the charts, always take up the easiest exercises 
first in each key, then the more difficult ones. Finish keys of C, G, 
D, A and E on charts. 

Prepare pupils for difficult problems in tune and time in exercises 
and songs. After an exercise has been learned, ask pupils to sing 
the same without pendulum, as a test in time-keeping. Change 
tempo and power of tone. 

GRADE III. 

Intone pitch names, as a breathing exercise. 

Present a new line of intervals on staff each day. 

Dictate intervals in groups of twos and threes. 

For individual work use review lines of intervals, also exercises 
and songs. 

A few rote songs may be taught in this grade. 

Finish keys of F, B6, E6 and Ah from Charts. 
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Have each pupil able to answer these questions in taking up new 
music : 

1. What key? 

2. What key signature? 

3. Name sharps or flats. 

4. Where is one? Name pitches. 

5. Analyze time signature. 

GRADE IV. 

Review intervals from cards, and dictate in groups of two, three 
and four. 

Begin work in First Reader, Part I. 

The transition from Charts to Reader is somewhat difficult for the 
children, so let it be done carefully. 

If possible finish Part I during the year. 

Make each exercise interesting by some story. 

Talk about the songs to the children, to make them feel what they 
say, then the rendition will be pleasant and full of meaning. 

A two voice exercise might be attempted as a reward for excellent 
work. 

Very frequently ask the children to sing the intervals, 5, 4, 3, 2, 
1, and 5, 6, 7, 1, from any given tone. 

Before the end of year prepare for divided beat and chromatics. 

GRADE V. 

Review intervals from cards, and dictate more difficult combina¬ 
tions in groups of five. 

Time drill with pendulum, of division of the beat, two sounds to 
the beat, and fractional divisions, with pendulum, and representation 
on blackboard. 

Teach sharp four and flat seven in relation to each key. Apply to 
interval work, exercises and songs. 

Co 7 istantly drill along these two lines. 

During the year finish Part II, First Reader, including the two 
voice work. 

Do not allow children to sing any one part exclusively. Make 
them independent for any part. 

Divide the school in various ways for the part work. 

GRADE VI. 

Review and continue chromatic tones, drilling from Third Series 
of Cards, with staff representation. 
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Continue time drill, two sounds to the beat, and begin four sounds 
to the beat. 

Apply these principles to exercises and songs in Second Series of 
Charts. 

An occasional exercise or songs from Second Reader. 

Carefully review and establish the pitches, time and key signatures 
and other necessary terms. 

During the year’s interval drill make the interval six prominent. 
Say nothing about minor scales, however. 

Sing from six below one to six above one, repeatedly. 

GRADE VII. 

Present more difficult problems in chromatics. 

Time drill, three'sounds to beat. 

Syncopation. 

Apply those principles to exercises and songs. Part I, Second 
Reader. 

Teach the natural minor scale, with drill from Fourth Series of 
Cards. 

Teach the Melodic minor, with drill from cards, then the Har¬ 
monic minor, with drill from cards. 

GRADE VIII. 

Carefully prepare problems in tune and time, which occur in each 
day’s lesson. 

Review work in chromatics and minor scales. 

Combinations of minor scales, with drill from cards. 

Two voice exercises and songs from Second Reader. 

For supplementary work, Cecilian II. 

GRADE IX. 

Study one key each month, with drill upon its relative minor and 
chromatic scale. 

Systematic review of all time problems. 

Three part exercises and songs from Second Reader. 

Special attention to the expression in singing. 

Great care paid to the changing voices. 

Present the F or Bass Cleff, and represent in as many keys as 
possible. 

An exercise and song, with bass cleff. 

Supplementary work, Cecilian II and selected sheet music. 

Teach where half steps are in all keys. 


Financial Statement 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Walter H. Small, $600.00 

A. C. Thompson, 780.00 

Anna L. Fisherdick, 575.00 

Grace G. Rickey, 550.00 

Henrietta Pratt, 330.00 

Sara E. Faunce, 200.00 

-$3,035.00 

DEPOT. 

Clara D. Eddy, $570.00 

Helen L. Robinson, 380.00 

Mertie M. Bunnell, 380.00 

Mabel J. Sedgwick, 380.00 

Ellen S. Leach, 403.68 

Annie E. Tucker, 380.00 

May Warner, 57.00 

^ -$2,550.68 

THORNDIKE. 

Mary K. Norton, $206.25 

Emma F. Barney, 345.00 

Mary I. Taylor, 230.00 

Annie E. O’Connor, 370.63 

Elizabeth Cliflford, 219.10 

S. B. Thayer Thomas, 380.00 

Mary E. Murdock, 380.00 

Oelia A; Thompson, 150.00 

Effie W. MofFatt, 140,63 


$2,421.61 
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THREE RIVERS. 


Helen L. Sweet, 

$570.00 

Jennie C. Twiss, 

370.63 

Cora B. Clark, 

380.00 

Kate M. Twiss, 

403.68 

Annie B. Crane, 

380.00 

BONDSVILLE. 

Dora P. Cleveland, 

$540.00 

Harriet B. Thayer, 

380.00 

Grace E. Johnson, 

230.00 

M. T. Shea Conway, 

380.00 

Mary C. Whelan, 

230.00 

Emma F. Barney, 

168.00 

Josie E. Shea, 

140.63 

DISTRICTS. 

Bridget M. Dowd, Wire Mill, 

$342.00 

Mary C. Whelan, Center, 

135.00 

Lucy B. Twiss, Center, 

207.00 

Annie A. Bishop, Mason, 

308.73 

Nellie L. Smith, Forest Lake, 

112.50 

Minnie Andrews, Forest Lake, 

186.85 

Lucy B. Twiss, Shorley, 

112.50 

Jennie M. Day, Shorley, 

186.85 

Total paid teachers, 

CARE OF HOUSES. 

Henry L. Gray, Depot, 

$250.00 

W. H. H. Ryder, Depot, 

16.25 

William Praire, Three Rivers, 

195.00 

Daniel Lane, Three Rivers, 

3.00 

Harry T. Bishop, Thorndike, 

243.75 

Charles E. Fuller, Bondsville, 

273.00 

Mrs. Thomas McCarthy, Wire Mill, 

5.00 

Mrs. Clem Disley, Wire Mill, 

10.00 


$2,104.31 


$2,068.63 


$1,591.43 

$13,771.66 
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L. C, Snow, Wire Mill, 

$ 1.17 

Sanauel Brown, Center, 

8.00 

M. A. Sherman, Mason, 

11.75 

Dennis Mahoney, Shorley, 

5.00 

E. Keith, Forest Lake, 

Total for janitors and cleaning, 

5.00 

CONTINGENCIES. 

W. H. Small, prepayments and typewriter. 

$ 56.55 

Fuller & Warren Co., 

3.50 

S. H. Brown, freight and carting, 

13.56 

Palmer Water Co., 

30.00 

C. B. Fiske & Co., 

101.17 

H. G. Loomis, 

27.60 

F. W. Tracy, 

4.00 

J. K. Knox, census. 

50.00 

Curtis Guild, Jr., 

28.80 

D. L. Bodfish, 

3.50 

Walker & Kelley, 

9.30 

H. W. McGregory, 

3.25 

H. S. Hobson, 

1.50 

Jerome Calkins, treasurer. 

5.00 

Central Mass. Electric Co., 

11.00 

F. D. Barton, 

1.00 

G. H. Bray, Agt., 

20.00 

W. F. McDonald, 

12.17 

W. A. Breckenridge, 

11.00 

A. C. Thompson, prepayments. 

13.99 

George B. Kenerson, 

8.80 

John King, 

20.53 

Whiting & Ramsden, 

8.75 

H. T. Bishop, 

13.00 

Thorndike Co., 

54.16 

H. L. Gray, 

18.75 

L. M. Pierce, 

2.50 

Arthur E. Fitch, insurance, 

235.88 

Smith & Anthony Co., 

15.05 

Frank S. Mason, 

1.86 


$1,026.92 
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Charles B. Page, 

$ 3.10 

U. S. Postoffice, Palmer, 

10.90 

C. A. LeGro, 

15.71 

Daniel Lane, 

3.00 

B. F. Whitcomb, 

19.20 

C. E. Shumway, 

5.00 

W. E. Stone, 

.47 

Harry W. Giffin, 

1.21 

Henrietta Pratt, 

.50 

A. M. Bond, 

11.33 

J. P. Eastman, 

3.00 

Shaw Brothers, 

4.48 

W. H. Small, salary, 

250.01 

A. C. Thompson, salary. 

250.02 

TEXT BOOKS AND 

SUPPLIES. 

Geo. S. Perry &Co., 

$ 11.70 

J. L. Hammett Co., 

72.09 

E. A. Buck, 

2.60 

LeGro & Lynde, 

3.55 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 

114.61 

Allyn & Bacon, 

16.25 

W. D. Jackson, 

11.40 

Merrick’s Music Rooms, 

1.00 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., 

39.60 

Ginn & Company, 

305.27. 

Bunkio Matsuki, 

12.68 

Prang Educational Co., 

12.16 

Thompson, Brown &Co., 

22.67 

H. L. Loomis, 

6*.00 

Zaidee Morrison, 

3.15 

Leach, She well & Sanborn, 

29.63 

Charles Cook & Son, 

6.75 

C. A. Brown & Co., 

3.53 

Wm. R. Jenkins, 

3.23 

Educational Publishing Co., 

27.67 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

10.70 

D. C. Heath & Co., 

20.47 


$1,364.10 
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American Book Co., 

$ 51.41 

Nonotuck Paper Co., 

20.00 

Eimer & Amend, 

70.52 

The W. A. Choate Co., 

5.50 

L. E. Knott Apparatus Co., 

1.60 

Carter & Tucker, 

6.00 

The Public School Publishing Co., 

4.74 

Joseph Gillott & Sons, 

9.75 

Milton Bradley Co., 

5.40 

Edw. E. Babb & Co., 

44.44 

C. A. LeGro, 

113.57 


T. D. Potter & Co., 
W. H. Hitchcock, 
Dotney & Crehore, 
Geo. W. Hall, 

M. J. Dillon, 

F. A. Alden, 
Charles S. Haggles, 
Boston Duck Co., 
Wm. Praire, 

Geo. W. Lyman, 
Horace H. Paine, 

J. A. Hawkes, 

F. F. Marcy, 


J. W. Miller, 

J. F. Holbrook & Son, 
L. G. Barker, 

T. D. Potter & Co., 
Dennis Mahoney, 

H. M. Kendall, 

L. C. Snow, 

W. F. Fillmore, 


KEPAIRS. 

$ 31.36 
13.51 
40.65 
112.00 
49.25 
68.00 
41.70 
20.11 
18.00 
1.50 
4.10 
10.00 
38.57 


FUEL. 

$ 38.75 

1,286.70 
7.00 
7.50 
19.00 

1.25 

2.25 
65.00 


$1,069.64 


$448.75 


$1,427.45 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


JohnF. Twiss, $360.00 

Geo. D. Whiting, 500.00 

Jerry Shea, 440.00 

F. A. Ruggles, 12.00 

- $1,312.00 

DRAWING. 

Zaidee Morrison, $405.25 


MUSIC. 


Joana V. Cantwell, 


$150.00 


Dr. 

BALANCE ACCOUNT. 

Or. 

$13,500.00 

Teachers’ Salaries, 

$13,771.66 


Music, 

150.00 

1,000.00 

Care of houses, 

1,026.92 

800.00 

Contingencies and superintendent, 

1,364.10 

900.00 

Text books and supplies. 

1,069.64 

400.00 

Repairs, 

448.75 

1,500.00 

Fuel, 

1,427.45 

1,500.00 

Transportation, 

1,312.00 

400.00 

Drawing, 

405.25 

504.19 

Dog tax. 


231.28 

Mass, school fund. 


34.34 

Merrick fund. 


203.96 

Tuition receipts, etc. 


2.00 

Overdrawn, 


$20,975.77 


$20,975.77 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the books and accounts 
of the School Committee, and find them correct in every respect. 


C. K. GAMWELL, 
S. H. HELLYAR, 


Auditors, 
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